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exactly three * moments ' ? Wherein is this method essentially superior to 
the traditional Hegelian Trinity ? The answer is that a * synthetic deduc- 
tion ' covers a multitude of sins, and that if we dare refer these ' deduc- 
ing ' philosophers to recent solid contributions to the subject, — to the works 
of Peano, Frege, and Bertrand Russell, to mention no others, — we shall be 
scoffed at as a ' mere ' logician, or worse still, as a ' merely mathematical ' 
logician. However, the results obtained by the despised * mathematical 
logicians ' render such crudities as the • Synthetic Method of Correlation ' 
quite superfluous. 

Henry M. Sheffer. 
Harvard University. 

Le probleme de la conscience. By B. D. Draghicesco. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1907. — pp. ix, 244. 

M. Draghicesco holds that consciousness is social in its origin and nature ; 
that it is a new quality added to the human organism in consequence of 
his existence in a social environment ; that it arises only in society ; that it 
changes with changes in society : in fact, that it is simply the focus in 
which inter-individual relations intertwine and concentrate themselves. 
Psychologists should, then, abandon the study of the individual and study 
consciousness by analyzing these inter-individual relations. Sociology 
rather than psychology is fitted to be the basal mental science, for it, like 
chemistry and biology, has (1) an irreducible unit, the primitive social 
group or the conscious man who is equivalent to it ; (2) a morphology, the 
structure, the constitution of society ; and (3) an irreducible quality, con- 
sciousness. He does not find these three requisites in psychology, which 
should therefore be regarded as dependent on sociology. 

Individual psychology is, in his opinion, impossible. It has never dis- 
covered a psychological law, properly so called, nothing on which predic- 
tions can be based ; and this holds equally of the introspective, physi- 
ological, and objective methods. 

Furthermore, objective sociology is impossible ; the individual and the 
subjective cannot be wholly disregarded ; psychology cannot be eliminated. 
Again, statistics can give no laws except where the facts are regular, and 
law furnishes only empirical, approximate rules. A social psychology is 
what is demanded, but its laws cannot be natural laws ; they must be im- 
peratives, not indicative statements. Society is still, too recent and too 
chaotic a phenomenon to permit of the discovery of laws ; the facts are 
still in a state of flux ; permanent forms have not yet appeared ; regularity 
has not yet been established ; laws can be stated only in terms of what 
ought to be. Psychology and sociology thus meet on the field of ethics. 
Kant's categorical imperative is a type. To reach natural laws, imperatives 
must be enforced to the exclusion of all exceptions. Not a passive, con- 
templative method, but an active one is required, like that of democracy 
and socialism. The principle of the majority in universal suffrage annuls 
disagreeing cases. To this add propaganda, and the means for establishing 
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social laws are before us. Through such methods only can the establish- 
ment of stable society, which should in the end be a universal society, be 
made possible. Social science and social art are not at present separable. 
A social law is a plan of conduct. 

Toward the close of the book the author discusses the relation of science 
and faith. Science has opposed belief in freedom, immortality, and God ; but 
as science increases, obstacles to freedom are removed, and when science 
becomes complete, the will will be entirely free. Completed science and 
completed evolution will also make physical immortality possible ; hence 
also psychical immortality ; it will make man omniscient, omnipotent, and 
eternal, and as a corollary perfect and good ; God is the anticipated image 
of man arrived at the end of his evolution. 

The final chapter considers the legislative force of consciousness. Socie- 
ties, as they increase, enrich the content of consciousness, which itself 
increases and develops new traits ; these become decrees and laws imposed 
on society ; it is in consciousness that the outlines of a new form of society 
are first sketched. In epochs of social integration consciousness manifests 
exceptional legislative force. Christianity in the Roman Empire illustrates 
this. Present tendencies are to Christian mysticism, or by way of socialism 
to moral Christianity. 

This hasty sketch of the book contains, I think, the principal points and 
suggests the main arguments. The defects are so obvious that criticism 
would be superfluous. 

Adam Leroy Jones. 
Princeton University. 

Elements of Psychology. By Sidney Herbert Mellone and Margaret 
Drummond. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 
1907. — pp. xv, 483. 

The availability of an elementary text will depend largely, and in psy- 
chology more than in most subjects, upon the taste and point of view of 
the teacher. And American texts, as distinguished from English, are 
marked generally by an effort to attract and also by a disposition to restrict 
discussion to limits of the obvious. In this respect, the book before us is 
English. It has no great liveliness of style, makes no special effort to com- 
pel the unwilling, and, while plain and direct and near to common sense, 
needs to be read with attention. But one who thinks that even an ele- 
mentary text should presuppose a certain intellectual responsibility on the 
part of the student will find the book worthy of notice, — especially if he is 
interested in presenting the subject from the ' apperceptional ' standpoint. 
It is more detailed than Stout's Groundwork, more manageable than his 
Manual. It is well constructed as a whole, and each chapter has its 
problem and scope quite clearly defined. It makes a radical departure 
from the usual order by beginning the analysis of detail with mental 
activity, or will, and passing from will through feeling, emotion, and 
pleasure-pain to cognition. In this it is true to the apperceptional stand- 



